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EDITORIAL. 


Such librarians as are able to get away from their libraries 
are now enjoying a respite from the severe round of the year ; 
and we wish them all the renewal of health and energy which 
should result from holidays well spent. We are quite aware 
that many are not in a position to enjoy such a privilege of 
rest ; want of staff, the scarcely diminished demand of the 
public, the prevalent lack of funds for personal purposes, and, 
in some cases, a disinclination almost morbid to take vacation 
in war-time—these things will keep many in their usual 
places. At the same time we think the library service gains 
greatly if the librarian goes into “ retreat’ for a few weeks 
yearly. Daily labour in the same groove, however intense it 
may be, and perhaps because at present it is so intense, is 
apt to bring about a mild sort of coma which effectually 
reduces the average value of the worker. Change of scene 
and mode of life brings new ideas, and ideas are the things that 
librarians most need to-day. We are therefore strong apolo- 
gists for holidays for librarians even in war-time. 

* * * 

Now that the subjects for the Library Association Con- 
ference are public property we may comment upon them. 
We should mention in passing that by an error in our informa- 
tion we announced last month that the days of the Conference 
would be the Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday in the first 
week in October. This should have been Wednesday, Thurs- 
day and Friday, October 3rd to 5th. As we indicated in that 
announcement the meeting will be devoted to those ‘‘ develop- 
ment ” questions which are exercising the minds of librarians 
in connexion with after-war reconstruction. Many of these 
have been debated in general and in detail in our pages, and 
in the pages of other library periodicals. The Conference 
will be an attempt to bring these matters to the great public, 
and we hear that a “ platform ”’ is being organized upon which 
it is hoped that some of the most prominent men in parlia- 
mentary, municipal and educational life will appear. 

* * * 


The Conference, therefore, will be less of a librarians’ 
meeting than usual, and although some doubt the wisdom of 
making our meetings of so general a character, we think that 
such a method is warranted by the great need of publicity 
which we suffer from now. If famous men speak their 
utterances are reported in the newspapers, and everyone knows 
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that newspapers are the supreme directors of public policy 
at the moment. The utterances of librarians, on the other 
hand, are generally ignored. It is strange, perhaps, that this 
should be so, but after all reporters only concern themselves 
with the things most interesting to the public, and at present 
we cannot say that libraries are one of those things. 

* * * 

We understand that it will be affirmed that the basis of 
all hbrary progress is the abolition of the rate limit on public 
libraries ; and, since a few publicists urge that the solution 
lies in abolishing the separate library rate altogether, a session 
will be devoted to the defining of the respective special spheres 
of the school and the library. This difficult matter was touched 
upon in “ Letters on Our Affairs ’’ by our contributor last 
month, and his colleague ‘ Zenodotus,” deals with it in a 
different way this month. It is difficult, because, while the 
relative spheres of the two institutions are quite patent to 
every librarian, they are not so clear to the average member 
of the laity ; and this is because the latter never seems to gain 
a comprehensive view of the work of libraries. If the two 
fields in which schools and libraries work can be charted and 
fenced properly at the Conference, much may be done to 
clear up the confusion on the subject which exists in the 
minds of the Workers’ Educational Association, and apparently 
of the Editor of The Atheneum. 

* * 

Out of this will spring a session to be devoted to work 
with children. We librarians have debated the question 
ad nauseam, and when any library aspirant wishes to address 
a professional society or contribute to a professional periodical, 
he usually turns on the “ juvenile tap.’’ This fact, is, however, 
really significant. The logic of the aspirant is unerring ; 
there is indeed no part of our work that appeals so readily to 
the heart of the people. It is simple, human, constructive ; 
they understand and appreciate it. But, few of us are satis- 
fied with children’s libraries as at present existing, and the 
wider public hardly knows of their existence. The Conference 
hopes to enlighten them. 

* * * 

Technical and commercial libraries with their manifold 
problems will each occupy sessions, and it is to be hoped that 
the possibilities of this work in trading and manufacturing 
centres will make due appeal to those who must furnish the 
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means if they are to be realized. We hope, too, that some 
warning may be uttered to those smaller towns, who with 
wholly inadequate means are aping Glasgow and Manchester 
in the matter of commercial libraries. The only other matter 
of interest on the programme, as we have it, is a discussion on 
municipal reference libraries. These are not ordinary reference 
libraries, but are collections of material bearing upon municipal, 
civic and social work for the use of public workers, councillors, 
officials and similar people. Such libraries are much needed in 
the United Kingdom, and they should be in the hands of 
librarians ; but they cannot, and ought not to, be provided 


out of ordinary library funds. 
* * * 


Elsewhere we record the untimely death of Henry Bond, 
which removes a familiar figure from the ranks of librarians, 
and a man who for some years past has held onerous offices 
in the Library Association. We offer our respectful sympathy 
to Mrs. Bond and her little son. 


PAGES FROM A LIBRARY LIFE. 
(continued.) 
II.—CONDESCENSION. 


S I look back upon those earliest years, perhaps the chief 
A fact that arises in my mind is the unconscious isolation in 
which we stood. As I have said, the nearest library system 

from which we might have been expected to draw comparisons 
was thirty-two miles distant, and the next, forty-two. Both were 
too far removed for use; and when the librarian of the nearer 
one did happen to call, he destroyed any curiosity I might have felt 
about its perfections by remarking in my hearing that it was not 
classified ; “‘ he did not believe in classification.” There were 
such men only twenty years ago ; but he is dead now, poor man, 
and his shortcomings, whatever they may have been, are no more 
remembered beyond his own town. There were in those days 
faint rumours of a library school—a Summer School—held, or to 
be held, in London under the egis of an icily remote body, called the 
Library Association. We heard nothing definite about it, and if 
we had, I daresay I for one should have found no possible connexion 
between it and the very simple work I was pursuing each day. 
Why I did not hear more, I don’t know, except, possibly, that the 
Library Association then, as now, followed the humiliating practice 
of addressing notices of such matters to librarians, to whom they 
were of secondary interest, and did not send them to the assistants 
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themselves. I suppose they had not a list of these underlings, 
and they certainly did not then compile one, and have not tried to 
do so since. As for the Library Assistants’ Association, to which 
the library assistants of to-day owe almost every affiliation they 
possess with other library workers, it had not yet glimmered on 
the horizon. 

Out of this fact arose the equally certain fact that the need of 
such connexion with other assistants was entirely unfelt. We were 
quite contented with the daily experience and training—as an 
approach to something else. None of us had any definite expecta- 
tions of continuing in library work. It was without prospects, 
was not an occupation that commanded any particular respect. 
Often we junior assistants argued the question of whether librarian- 
ship was, or was not, a profession—a point which still remains 
undecided. Our logic was simple: a profession demanded a pre- 
liminary schooling of a certain grade, and was limited to definite 
classes of work; in fact, I recognized only the old professions 
of the Army, Church, and the Law, and I could not see that the 
haphazard youth, appointed junior in a public library at the age 
of fifteen, had any relation to these high employments. So we 
would stay in libraries just so long as it was convenient, and then 
change to “ something better ’’ when the “ tide in the affairs of 
men’’ reached the appropriate flood. This is where the con- 
descension came in. I do not believe that I was a particularly 
good junior assistant, but I do not believe I was an unintelligent 
one. We did our daily counting of the issue, straightening the 
shelves, filing papers, hunting for queries and tagging books with 
as much care as we were masters of, and generally managed to 
find life good. Two of us at least, the sub-librarian and myself, 
had literary inclinations, and these are fostered in the air of libraries 
to a limited extent. Books are like pounds, they fait des petites, 
which is a curious fact ; because, if there is any man who knows 
how very vain is literary vanity, it is the librarian—although, 
perhaps, the second-hand bookseller has an even more acute 
vision of the fact. We both followed romance, prose and metrical ; 
we argued construction and form. I paralysed him once by 
“advising him” to try the sonnet ‘‘ form ”’—which dangerous 
advice happily he ignored—and cornered him, I fancy, by asking 
“Have you read Paradise Lost lately? ’’ I must have been an 
intolerable little beast then. But I had tried the thing I recom- 
mended and read the book I asked about. 

From which certain deductions may be made. I had been in 
the library scarcely a year when I imbibed that ridiculous heresy 
that “ to read fiction is to waste time,’’ and I actually lived up to it. 
To my life-long regret, for the ‘teens are the years in which the 
world of romance, from Malory to whomever you please, shows in its 
most vivid colours, when the imagination expands to travel it 
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most readily. This expansion of the imagination is the greatest 
service that books can do for youth ; of that I am convinced ; and 
the man who is guilty of the crime of telling a boy that romances 
are rubbish deserves to be placed under gentle restraint. It was 
unfortunate that I had a turn for seriousness. I adopted this 
gloomy view religiously. Other, and wiser, assistants accepted it, 
but spent an occasional surreptitious quarter-hour dipping into 
Doyle and Boothby—the latter had just flashed on the world 
through the Windsor Magazine his brilliant A Bid for Fortune ; 
and, in the light of later events, I think they did well. For my 
part, I commenced reading Ruskin, read in a muzzy sort of way his 
Modern Painters and several of his smaller books, grew bewildered 
over Carlyle’s immortal Diamond Necklace, and read the whole of 
Addison—all six volumes of Bishop Hurd’s edition. I did get 
over the “ novel”’ difficulty somewhat. I could read and write 
Pitman’s shorthand, and when The Vicar of Wakefield appeared 
in corresponding style, 1 got this little glory of eighteenth century 
literature almost by heart. But the greatest joy of these days 
were the poets, and I am fain to think that knowing them made 
good the loss of romances. Longfellow first, then Tennyson 
whom I read from end to end seriatim—has anyone else in the 
world ever done so unimaginative a thing? but I liked him; 
Keats, who came later; Pope, whom I still tolerate with difficulty; 
Wordsworth, who ran Tennyson very close in my esteem—I am 
one of the few who confess that they have read the whole of The 
Excursion,—and so on, and so on. As I read, then and since, 
about seventy volumes a year— probably destroying in the process 
any originality I may have been possessed of—it is obvious that I 
must not attempt to glance at the titles of the books read. What I 
want to emphasize is the fact that for the first few years of my library 
life I read widely and discursively in the greater literature, and this 
has been the vertebra of all my work as a librarian. 

One thing may be worth mentioning: I never read indoors. 
Even to-day, except in severe winter weather, I find the armchair 
and the fireside the most unsuccessful place for reading ; they both 
induce sleep rather than the acquisition of knowledge. I remember, 
indeed, falling asleep in a fir-wood over Kant’s Prologomena to 
Logic—and I don’t wonder at it !--but in general I kept awake 
and read in the woods, or on the sea. I was the happy possessor of 
a season ticket for the steam-boats which cruised hourly in our great 
half-moon bay, and much of my reading was done aboard with the 
glitter of the sea on either side, and often under a blistering sun. 

Reading must not be confused with study ; in my mind they 
were, and are, quite separate things. This was leisure-time 
reading. Naturally, too, | wanted to be a modern Roger Bacon, 
or Albertus Magnus, and hold ai! knowledge in my cranium. 
Hence Latin, French, Natural Science, Mathematics, English, 
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and all the rest of the London matriculation curriculum were 
undertaken in my ‘teens. From my sixteenth to my twentieth 
year I studied at least four hours daily ; with the not unnatural 
result that the doctor I was compelled to visit stopped study 
altogether. Two years of rambling, nature study, miscellaneous 
scribbling and reading set things right again, and the discipline 
of those years has not been in vain, I hope. 

These notes are getting delightfully smug, and as I write I 
wonder if my sense of humour is as dull as it was on the day when 
my Chief encountered me carrying no less than twenty-two text- 
books in a strap, and lectured me on the folly of attempting too 
much. I was rather hurt, and even wrote my indignation in 
verses, beginning— 

“ Your years are greater ; does the heart not grow 
In generous greatness with the growth of years?” 


or some such stuff now happily forgotten. But I hope some junior 
assistant may read these lines and be warned by my awful 
example. Youth should realize that the world is a big place. that 
the development of all one’s faculties is the first step to knowing 
the world, and slavish attention to text-books has its value, but is 
apt to crib, cabin and confine. 

To get back again after what seems a long, personal meandering, 
to purely library matters. I find, from an old volume of one of the 
library journals that our issues were about one hundred thousand 
a year, that the library was used largely by artizans, and that in 
spite of the fact that the fiction issue was 76 per cent. of our out- 
goings, Balfour’s Foundations of Belief was issued 24 times in the 
year under comment. I don’t remember very much about the 
artizan element ; 1 do remember the many retired East India 
officials and soldiers, paiticularly colonels—a most hopeless type 
of person mentally—the crowds of visitors, and the unlimited num- 
ber of shop assistants, mainly feminine. I could spend many 
pages, unprofitably for the reader, in sketching their characters. 
One or two stand out. In particular, a red-faced individual who 
after much intellectual talk asked me quite confidentially if I 
could accommodate him with sixpence ; an old gentleman whom I 
helped to find a book who surreptitiously slipped twopence in my 
hand with the pernicious advice, “‘ buy yourself a cigar ’’ ; the lady 
bountiful who bought the staff a dozen banbury cakes weekly ; the 
deaf lady who assured us in stentorian tones that she was “ So very 
deaf,’’ and wanted Edge Tools—her version of Merriman’s title— 
and on being assured in thunderous tones that it was “ out,” repeated 
her assertion and request, and repeated it until the assistant 
grew purple in the face in his efforts to convince her ; daily she 
would return to carry on this harrowing process; and the lady who 
politely informed us that we saved all the best books for our friends 
—a common charge against assistants, 1 iancy. Every assistant 
has an endless similar gallery of portraits in his mind, no doubt. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE COLLECTION OF WAR RECORDS. 
[By D. Ruys F.L.A.} 


N a circular suggesting the organization of Local War Museums, 
recently addressed by the Earl of Plymouth to the Mayors 

of certain English towns, some reference was made to a 
movement which has been on foot at the Swansea Public Library 
since the autumn of 1914. Inquiries as to practice have in conse- 
quence been received from various parts of the country, with a 
further request that we should explain the course we have taken, 
in order that it may serve as a stimulus and guidance to those who 
are now about to consider the matter of record-collecting. One 
esteemed colleague in the South of England writes :— 

You ask me for criticism of your practice. I have no criticism to 
offer. I have nothing but praise. You have given me some excellent 
“‘ wrinkles.”’ I do hope you will write an article for one of the professional 
es. such as the Library World. Such an article will be of far-reaching 
nfluence. 

Our efforts, we regret to say, have been imperfect enough, 
for Rome cannot be built by one or two pairs of hands. The 
same state of things, however, exists elsewhere. All over the 
country libraries are being carried on in straitened circumstances, 
with largely depleted or untrained staffs. - We have here a depart- 
ment whose activities are particularly concerned with Wales, the 
border counties, and the various Celtic areas. At the outset, 
therefore, it appeared easy to demark the ground which we proposed 
especially to cover, though the proviso always remained that the 
outstanding occurrences in the larger area, immense as their 
proportions were and are, should not be entirely lost to sight 
and record. 

The first claim was that of our own district, which had been 
the location of the 6th Welsh Territorials, and which became, in 
the late autumn of 1914, the gathering-ground of a new battalion 
of the Welsh Regiment. The second claim was that of Wales as a 
whole, and the third included the general material. By 1916, 
however, we had discovered from a list compiled in the Town 
Clerk’s department, that the sphere of local interest had widened 
appreciably, for every regiment of the British Army and every 
section of the Navy had claimed men from this district. It was 
apparent therefore that our puny efforts, however well-intentioned, 
would, in the absence of a large staff of voluntary helpers, fall far 
short of what a complete and satisfactory record should be. 

Collecting was commenced as a mere incident in the daily 
work of administration, search, correspondence, purchase, cata- 
loguing and general propaganda. For many years it had been 
the custom to preserve from magazines, newspapers, and other 
varied sources, ephemera and fugitive material of historical import 
and social interest, including all kinds of illustrations, with the 
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object of keeping the library in some measure abreast of the times, 
especially in relation to the areas we have mentioned. So that 
when the war began and the poets set to work in several 
languages on recruiting appeals and denunciations of Teutonic 
barbarity, it seemed the natural thing to preserve the cream of the 
output, particularly the violent outbursts of those who had been 
hitherto regarded as apostles of peace. The sluices were at first 
so widely open, however, that even the newspaper offices became 
overwhelmed. 

For the first twelve months the weekly journals favoured of 
the poets were printed on fairly good paper, so that the extracts 
taken therefrom will not deteriorate so rapidly as the material 
cut out of evening issues. If the work of extraction had not been 
done within a definite period the chances are that in the rush of 
events much interesting material would have been forgotten 
altogether. Meanwhile, many local and national poems had been 
reproduced in leaflet form, and these, like the other effusions, 
were set aside for later treatment. 

The collector had hardly got into his stride when one out- 
standing fact obtruded itself on his attention, viz., that apart from 
its numbers, the British Army, particularly from a local and 
territorial point of view, contained a large number of writers and 
cultured men of varied interests—though many of the most 
brilliant were already paying the penalty of honour. From every 
valley and village, from centres of learning and scenes of great 
industrial activity, the brain of the nation had repaired to the 
colours, and the new experiences were compelling utterance— 
the new crusaders had something to say, and many of them said 
it well. Like one of our local poets, they had been stirred by their 
country’s call :— 

It’s only a dot on the ocean, 
It’s only an isle in the sea ; 
But it’s the cradle of the Briton 

And the home of liberty. 


Heroic deeds have been wrought which reduce to ordinary type 
many classic stories of human fortitude, and others have been 
obscured by the overwhelming tide of attack. Some divisions, 
lucky in the possession of an official recorder, have been kept 

etty well in the limelight of publicity ; others, equally deserving, 

ave suffered so much at the hands of the censor that local authori- 
ties at home have been moved to resolutions of protest in their 
behalf. On the whole, however, a huge volume of facts have 
trickled through, and these deserve to be enshrined in memory of 
the thousands of gallant souls who gave their lives freely in order 
that the world may again know the blessings of peace. 

The pursuit of poetry under difficulties revealed another class 
of material, of which the newspapers all over the country have 
been rather full during the last three years. We allude to 
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biographical particulars of promoted, fallen, or wounded men. 
Collected in any detail, these will assume immense proportions in 
a populous district. It would be an advantage if every social and 
religious organization added to its roll of honour a register of 
collected personal data. Without such help, the institution of 
record in any large town will be compelled to confine its biographical 
work—apart from a mete list of names, addresses and rans— 
largely to cases of distinction. 

The establishment of new battalions call for a record of their 
origin, training, equipment, military reviews, departure incidents, 
and, as far as possible, their work and fortunes in the scene of war. 
Pending an official account to date of the progress of such units, 
cuttings from newspapers will have to serve the needs of lecturers, 
pressmen, and other people who are ina huriy. In the case of our 
local battalion, the clerk to its establishment committee had 
entrusted to a careful assistant the duty of posting such a detailed 
historical record. 

In 1915 the work of checking the name, home address, and 
destination of every one who had joined the Army or Navy from the 
borough was undertaken by corporation officials, aided by the 
police force. This record has been twice revised, but in so large 
an area it is not easy to keep it up to date. There are partial 
records of considerable value in the form of rolls of honour, com- 
piled by churches and institutions ; the area lists attempted in 
parish magazines, and the periodical plebiscites undertaken by 
some local newspapers. 

All material dealing with the origin of the war, from whatever 
source issued—including pro-ally, American, neutral, and alien 
comment ; reports of German atrocities in Belgium, France, 
Poland, &c., and of Turkish atrocities in Armenia and Syria ; 
copies of the pamphlets issued by the recruiting authorities in 
various countries ; and reproductions of war speeches delivered 
by Ministers and public men, home and colonial, should be secured. 
(An item that deserves a jacket of its own is the oration delivered 
by Mr. Lloyd George at the Queen’s Hall, London, on September 
19th, 1914. This has been translated into Danish, Dutch, French, 
German, Greek, Italian, Portuguese, Roumanian, Russian, Serbian, 
Spanish, Swedish, and Welsh. Bound together, these versions 
will be of peculiar interest to the linguists of future generations. 
Of equal importance are President Wilson’s war declaration, M. 
Albert Thomas’ munition speech in several languages, and the 
commonwealth survey recently made in London by General Smuts 
—which it is proposed to translate into theflanguages of both 
allies and neutrals.) 

Much good material, besides regimental details and soldier- 
songs, lie buried in the weeklies and monthlies. The stories of the 
chaplains and the wealth of brilliant articles written by literary 
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men who have served in various capacities at the front or behind 
the lines, are mines worthy of exploration by competent editors 
when time serves. What is of local interest should, however, be 
collected forthwith. 

Books written about the war, in prose and poetry, are already 
very numerous. The location of many of them at present is the 
lending department. Ten years after hostilities have ceased the 
collection will stand severe weeding out, for the bulk of the volumes 
will have been superseded by official records. Transferred into the 
reference section—if for reasons of economy they have not been 
already duplicated on account of wear—they may deserve shelf- 
room for many generations, and permanently if a separate depart- 
ment has been provided for war records of all kinds, past and 
present. In collecting this general literature, Mr. F. W. T. Lange’s 
annotated Bibliography of Books on the Great War will be found an 
indispensable guide. 

Posters issued by recruiting officers, corporations, charity 
organizations, food controllers, &c., are difficult to deal with, but 
worthy of collection. 

There are large collections of letters from the front—some of 
which to our knowledge are of great literary and historical interest— 
in the hands of private families, editors of newspapers, and managers 
of large businesses who have released their men to fight. Many 
of these are accompanied by group and other photographs taken 
in all sorts of places and under all sorts of conditions. A volume 
of extracts from such letters, with reproductions of special photo- 
graphs, could be issued by a central committee in every large town, 
and they would find a ready sale. Apart from this it should be 
within the means of most municipalities to issue a volume con- 
taining a full account of their own war contribution. 

When hostilities cease the historian should be abroad, and the 
material will be ready to his hand if libraries and other institutions 

roceed forthwith to collect the records that are available. Their 

urden will be lightened if there be brought together a body of 
voluntary helpers, who will undertake as a labour of love the task 
of canvassing for material that is disclosed from day to day, much 
of which will otherwise gravitate, as interest wanes, towards the 
waste-paper basket or the kitchen fire. The military and other 
professions, municipal departments, banks, business houses, 
chambers of commerce, schools, soldiers’ and sailors’ associations, 
social and political clubs, ex-chaplains, and other ministers, 
Y.M.C.A.’s, V.T.C.’s, V.A.D.’s, the consular services, &c., should 
be represented on this committee of war-record gatherers, and the 
delegates should be asked to convey forthwith to an appointed 
centre all material gathered by them. 

The volume of record is already so great, even in small towns, 
that without outside help library staffs cannot hope to keep pace 
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with it effectually. Unaided, however, they can do useful work 
within circumscribed lines. The war will have served some purpose 
if it brings home to municipal authorities the need of establishing 
in each town a Centre of Record, such has been in vogue for many 
generations in Holland, and some other Continental countries. 


It would be well if the various professions were encouraged 
to collect biographical material of their own soldier members. 
Much has already appeared in professional journals, but the types 
are too numerous to mention here. Many literary men have fallen, 
and in due time this class alone should yield several fascinating 
volumes of illustrated biography—British, Colonial, Continental, 
and, perhaps we may forecast, American. The Library Associa- 
tions of the Allied countries might also commemorate in a durable 
form those of the craft who have offered their lives in the service 
of humanity. (One group photo, taken in the grounds of New 
College, Oxford, on Easter Monday of that tragic year, 1914, ever 
recurs to memory when we think of the librarians who are engaged 
in the European struggle. The occasion was the annual Easter 
School of the L.A.A., at which there had assembled men and women 
representative of various parts of the British Isles, Holland, 
Denmark, and Germany. Motley the group was, and merry; 
yet within four months war had broken out, and not a few of those 
present—close-cropped German doctors and bright-eyed young 
Britons—had buckled on their swords. 


There are many war-time novelties worthy of collection, which 
will — in value and interest as time passes ; such as the 
small flags sold in.the streets for charitable and international 
purposes, and the even more beautiful emblems which certain 
tobacco firms give away with their best brands of cigarettes. The 
card-maps and military portraits issued in the same way should 
not be ignored. 


The larger maps of definite war-areas, marking the ding-dong 
movement of hostilities at certain dates, might be put fo a useful 
local and historical purpose. Most towns will nurse the memory 
of its distinguished dead for many generations ; it would be an 
advantage therefore if their biography were brought to a period by 
approximately marking, on the section maps, the field of honour 
where each man fell, and recording the details briefly in a marginal 
note—with a fuller account on an indexed register. 


The earlier issues of paper money cannot be bought now at 
their face value, even from collectors ; but when the war comes to 
an end it should not be difficult to procure specimens through the 
agency of the banking firms, or from the National War Museum 
which it is proposed to establish in London. 


(To be continued.) 
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ERATOSTHENES, 

I have not written to you lately because your ways are not 
mine. In these later days your satisfaction with the L.A. Council 
is fatuous. Just as the pro-German seeks to find excuses for the 
savagery of our enemies, so do you artfully parade the Council’s 
virtues the better to conceal their vices. Until you change your 
attitude I will have none of you. 

Does not the cardinal vice of the Council remain? Is their 
conduct of business worthy of the leading librarians of the United 
Kingdom ? Isit not true that the Council still act on the principle 
that three rows on the same subject are equal to one settlement, 
and that no settlement is final ? 

THE COUNCIL'S DIFFIDENCE. 

You profess to see evidence of a struggling desire to do work. 
But | see no sign of a resolve to grapple with the main problem : 
the way to do business, to do it well and quickly. The Council 
are letting the business fall out of their fumbling hands, and 
apparentiy do not care either who transacts it or whether it is 
transacted. For months, many months, the Carnegie Trust 
have been planning to found library schools in this country. The 
scheme is on paper. Everybody knows of it, and discusses its 
details. Had it been advertised like Barnum’s Museum it could 
not be more openly known. In the planning of that scheme our 
Education Committee, who know more about the subject than 
any other body, have had no word to say. It has never been 
laid either before them or before the Council. Yet they are quite 
magnanimous about it. They do not mind being ignored. ‘hey 
know their own limitations ; they realise that they cannot do 
business ; why attempt it? With the teaching under the control 
of the Carnegie Trust, it will not be long before the Board of Educa- 
tion becomes the examining body. Yet the Council is untroubled. 

DR. BAKER AND THE ATHENZUM. 

The Council’s actions are unco-ordinated and undisciplined. 
Will there be any official repudiation of Dr. Baker’s unfortunate 
article in the Atheneum? I wager not. Dr. Baker knows full 
well that the Council have resolved unanimously to object to 
public libraries being administered by the Board of Education ; 
and he ought to know that, as a Councillor, he should support 
the Council's policy, or keep silent, or, if he must openly oppose, 
send in his resignation betore doing so. 

Yet read this article carefully. Can you imagine a wilder 
travesty of our case? In writing his article Dr. Baker has followed 
the example of the child who blows a puff-ball to pieces and makes 
the conclusion of his rhyme depend on the number of times he 
blows : the last puff decides, and Dr. Baker’s conclusion is quite as 
accidental. 
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GLOOM. 

Dr. Baker first blows cold. After a long exordium, full of 
the usual educational jargon, in which the library is described as 
an instrument subserving the fully developed life, and as the 
intellectual centre of communal life, our advocate condemns the 
whole public library service out of hand. The special student, it 
appears, does not get the books he wants. The technical and 
scientific worker goes elsewhere than to the public library. Our 
gloomy partisan is so sure of ‘‘the vast proportion” of those 
who should be readers, but have never learnt the use of libraries, 
that he repeats the statement in a redundant form. Public 
libraries, it seems, ought to save the masses from intellectual 
barrenness. has ceitainly never done If Dr. Baker 
knows anything at all about the “ masses ,’’ he should know that 
the opinion is widely held that, so far from being intellectually 
barren, the masses are doing some hard thinking, and public 
libraries are partly blamed for teaching them to think. In library 
administration, our dismal friend goes on, the “‘ faddist, the sec- 
tarian, and political prejudice have free scope.’’ An enemy 
could not paint a darker picture of mal-administration than our 
spokesman. If he does try to uplift us a little he soon lets us drop. 
“ Only those municipalities—fortunately they are many—that have 
secured special Acts removing this and other anomalies, have 
succeeded in showing what a well-supported library cando. . .” 
Then later, “ the library authorities that have made quite the best 
of their possibilities . . « are also exceptional.” 

METAPHYSICS. 

Then Dr. Baker blows hot. For the moment he seems quite 
convinced that it will not cure the evils he has so carefully and 
thoroughly described to put public libraries ‘‘ under the heel of the 
Board of Education.’’ To put them “under the Local Education 
authorities and the supreme control of the Board of Education would 
tend to stereotype and scholasticize them.’’ We agree: Dr. Baker, 
not before it is time, remembers his duty as an advocate. 

But not for long. He blows again, and blows very cold. “ In 
London and other great urban agglomerations the local libraries 
should be linked together for co-operative purposes under central 
boards representing the local authorities. Over all there should be a 
Government Department, seeing to the general co-ordination of libraries, 
assisting and directing. . . . This department, which might be a 
division of the Board of Education, and would assuredly have to be 
closely affiliated thereto, should consist of members . . . [who] 
would be responsible for whatever measure of local inspection was 
instituted, and would make their influence felt by grants in aid.” 

WHAT DOES DR. BAKER MEAN ¢ 

Can you, my dear Eratosthenes, make head or tail of it ? 

We are noi to be under the heel of the Board of Education, but 
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under a division of the Board of Education. Our libraries are no! 
to be stereotyped and scholasticised under the Board of Education, 
but the Board or a division of it is to make its influence felt by 
grantsinaid. We are to be free to ‘‘ develop individuality,”’ but we 
are to be inspected. Dr. Baker may know what he means: the 
trouble is that none of his readers does. The Board of Education 
assists and directs schools, inspects them and makes grants to 
them; in other words, it has its heel on them. And Dr. Baker 
would soon find that his library, if assisted and directed and in- 
spected and aided by the same body, or even by only a division 
of it, would be stereotyped and scholasticized by the same heel. 
I note that the editor of the Atheneum proposes to reply to Dr. 
Baker. He need not. Dr. Baker has answered himself. I am 
waiting for the Council to repudiate his ‘‘ advocacy’’ by contributing 
a little clear thinking to the Atheneum. 
ZENODOTUS. 
DEAR ERATOSTHENES, 
MANCHESTER LIBRARIES STAFF. 

I have received from an anonymous friend, evidently, from 
her writing, of the more intractable sex, a copy of the Manchester 
City News for July 14th, to which I want to draw special attention. 
It contains a column of letters from anonymous writers claiming 
to be “Citizen,” ‘‘ Schoolmaster,’’ Porter,” ‘‘ Ex-Assistant,”’ 
and so on, all objecting to a new time-sheet for the Manchester 
Libraries Staff, which apparently has been designed by the Deputy- 
Chief Librarian. Note first, that this is a purely domestic library 
matter, and it would seem that the grievances complained of cannot 
be remedied through the proper channels ; appeal must be made 
to the local press. A second very patent thing is that all the letters 
are curiously alike in tone and substance—they obviously come 
from one source. The “ Porter,’ for example, who declares that 
he is ‘‘a member of several philanthropic and religious organisa- 
tions," is a curiously literary gentleman, such as we have never 
before met in that capacity. 

RIGHT AND WRONG PROCEDURE. 

I am going to be frank. There is something radically wrong 
in the constitution, attitude and outlook of a staff which adopts 
these anonymous methods. I remember when Mr. Jast was 
appointed that there was a similar outbreak of inspired anonymous 
newspaper objection to his appointment; a disposition, then 
obvious, “ to be difficult ’ concerning any reorganization he might 
introduce. People don’t like being reorganized; it means that they 
must reform in various ways, and reforming is not always com- 
fortable. Hence, probably, these shrill letters. They do not 
alter the fact that the Manchester Libraries have not sent forth 
ove Outstanding librarian or library assistant for many years past. 
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Why? And why were the older assistants so annoyed when 
outside assistants were appointed as branch librarians a few 
years ago? 

As a librarian my views on the matter are simple. If there are 

ievances the remedy lies in a direct appeal to the Libraries 
Sceunittes collectively—not individually—that is merely a 
“‘ dirty’ method ; and the staff must stand to the result. It is 
unprofessional, and it is extremely easy to appeal to the press 
through anonymous letters. Editors like them, of course ; they 
are excellent copy. But they always fail of the effect desired. I 
regard the letters as an example of staff disloyalty—and the 
sender of the newspaper must forgive me for voicing an opinion 
which will be shared by all decent librarians and assistants. 

ARE ASSISTANTS “‘ CLERKS.” 

Naturally the correspondents receive hints from other corre- 
spondents. They are told that ‘‘ they should join their appropriate 
union—the National Union of Clerks.”” Well, if library assistants 
care to forego their hitherto claims to be professional people and 
sink the individuality of their calling in the welter of miscellaneous 
occupations which the term clerk covers, I shall not argue with 
them. They may, by the democratic pressure of such a trades 
union, gain an immediate consideration in the matter of working 
hours and finances ; but they must expect to lose in other ways as 
much, or, as I think, more, than they are likely to gain. 

CALLIMACHUS. 


(The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
the writers of ““ LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS.”’| 


THE LENDING OF REFERENCE LIBRARY 
BOOKS. 


[By W. C. BERWICK SAYERS.;} 


HE form used at the Tynemouth Public Library in connexion 
with the lending of books from the Reference Library 
there, leads me to think that there may be some interest 

for librarians in the forms used for that purpose in the Croydon 
Public Libraries. The pros and cons of lending these books have 
been debated too often to need repetition, but the circumstances 
which impelled my distinguished predecessor to decide them in a 
liberal direction seem to me good and sufficient. Few reference 
libraries worthy of the name are confined to works of a puiely 
reference character ; the standard works on every subject can 
be either reference or lending books in varying circumstances, and 
I should not think a reference collection a good one which did 
not possess them. Moreover, there is a class of books which may 
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rightly considered to be lending books intrinsically, but which 
owing to their size, value, or to some other indeterminate factor, 
are better placed in the other department. Times must occur, 
consequently, when it is a distinct advantage to be able to issue 
them for home reading. 


At the same time we do not encourage the borrowing of 
reference library books as a mere matter of course. There are 
some readers who are perfectly willing to turn the reference library 
into a home reading department. These are not encouraged. 
After all, a reference library is primarily a place where references 
are made, and a reader calling for a book will not be specially 
pleased to learn that it is ‘‘out.’’ It is remarkable, however, how 
seldom such a difficulty arises. The whole process is a matter 
for discretion, and only the chief and deputy librarians are allowed 
to exercise it. We expect the would-be borrower to make a case 
for taking the book home, and we explain on the form the difficulties 
he creates for us in asking this special privilege. 

The form is a card 6 inches by 5 inches, which folds in the 
middle and files as a standard-sized catalogue card (3 inches by 
5 inches) :— 


Do not write below this Line). (See inside.) 


Allowed to be returned within.................... days. 
Chief Librarian. 
lf agylisalion | is not signed request is disallowed in which case explanation 
is enclosed. 
( Fold.) 


APPLICATION FOR BORROWING A REFERENCE BooK FoR HOME 
Reapinc. [See Special Notice inside before filling up). 


Do not write below this line. ~ over.) 


One side of it is worded as shown above, and the other side to which 
the attention of the applicant is specially directed, is worded as 


follows :— 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 


As every book removed from the Reference shelves may mean incon- 
venience and disappointment to some other reader, a reasonable case must be 
made out for permitting it to be taken away. Such a vague indication as 
“reading ”’ is not sufficient. Quick reference books, such as encyclopedias 
and dictionaries, very expensive or rare books, and books in constant demand, 
will not be issued under this regulation. 
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The applicant must be a resident in the Borough, and if not of some 
standing or sufficiently known to the Librarian or his Staff, should be pre- 
with some recommendation from a clergyman, head teacher, or other 
person of standing in the Borough. Should the application be granted 
failure to return the book within the time allowed may entail the refusal of all 
further applications. 
7234 A 200.—23/10/16. 


When the applicant is unknown to the staff and the conditions 
required in the last paragiaph on the form are not fulfilled, a 
separate slip is handed to the applicant, which reads as follows :— 


Re APPLICATION FOR BORROWING A REFERENCE Book FoR HOME 
READING. 


The Librarian regrets that he is unable to accede to the accompanying 
request without a signed recommendation from a clergyman, head teacher, 
or other person of standing in the borough. 


Every facility however, will be accorded for consulting the book in the 
building. The Reference Library is open each week day from 9.30 a.m, to 
9 p.m. 

7234 Ar. 50. 
When the book is unsuitable for lending purposes another slip is 
used. It is curious to notice the type of books some readers think 
they ought to be allowed to borrow. Individual volumes of long 
and unique sets, year-books, dictionaries, even the London Post 
Office Directory, are examples, the loan of which I have been com- 
pelled at one time or other torefuse. This refusal slip is as under :— 


Re APPLICATION FOR BORROWING A KEFERENCE Book FoR HoME 
READING. 


The Librarian regrets that he is unable to accede to the accompanying 
request, as the book applied for— 
a quick reference book ; 
very expensive ; 
is rare ; 
in constant demand. 
Every facility will be accorded for consulting the book in the building. 
The Reference Library is open each week day from 9.30 a.m. to 9 p.m. 


7234 Ar. 50. 

The application forms, when completed and allowed, are 
filed alphabetically under the name of the borrower. There are 
so few of them (probably a dozen weekly) that any other form 
of charging has been found to be unnecessary. The assistant 
concerned in the work examines the file weekly, and books overdue 
are written for immediately. Borrowers guilty of retaining 
reference books beyond the allowed time are denied the privilege 
of borrowing thereafter. I remember very few such cases. 


These forms were not designed by myself ; they are the work of 
Mr. Jast. I merely reproduce them here as they have been found 
to be effective and practical, and may therefore be of use to other 
libraries. 
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LIBRARY NEWS. 


[Readers are invited to send us items of news for this column. Brief 
Notes on innovations, interesting happenings, appointments, and 
changes, and other local items of general interest are particularly 
welcome. | 

The A.L.A. has issued two brief publications of much interest 
the first in connexion with the recent Annual Meeting at Louisville 
in June entitled ‘“‘ Our Libraries and the War,” which is the pre- 
liminary report of a committee appointed to consider the various 
ways libraries can subserve the great cause of the war. It advocates 
the supply of reading matter to the troops, and the formation of a 
committee to gain funds for the erection, equipment and main- 
tenance, under the auspices of the Association, of distinct library 
buildings with suitable collections and expert service in each of the 
sixteen main cantonments. That is the way a library association 
should manage the question, and we are glad to learn that the 
A.L.A. has profited by our own failure in this respect. The second 
os gee is a four-page suggestion for a War Service Library 

eek next month, indicating the various methods to be adopted 
to relate local libraries to the needs of the hour. We think the 
suggestions made are worth reproducing. 
Wuat To po DurinGc PusBiicity WEEK. 

Keep newspapers filled with news articles, book lists, pictures and 
editorials ; also local civic, commercial, religious, labour, manufacture and 
foreign periodicals. 

Get Ad Club members to write full page ads free of charge and get firms 
to pay for the space. 

Have displays in store windows, banks, club rooms, public buildings, &c. 

Put temporary branch, doing regular library work for the week, in tent, 
Chamber of Commerce, department store or vacant building where the 
crowd is thickest. 

Put posters and signs both inside and outside of street cars, on auto- 
mobiles, trucks, delivery wagons and in hotels, stations, elevators, and all 
other public places. If better posters are not available, use Red Cross and 
Liberty Bond coloured posters, with locally printed stickers giving publicity 
week information. 

Distribute circulars and book lists in pay envelopes, store and laundry 
packages, in banks, clubs, public meetings, moving picture theatres, &c. 

Send special letters or illustrated circulars telling about the service, 
both for children and adults. 

Have slides in all the moving picture theatres. 

Make talks, with the assistance of prominent men and women, to all 
commercial and civic clubs, schools, churches, in machine shops and at 
employes’ meetings. 

Have library sermons in all churches on Sunday preceding War Service 
Library Week ; also use church bulletins. 

The sub-committee will welcome suggestions, and will gladly give out 
further information. 

In our comment last month on the 76th Annual Meeting of 
the London Library we included a few of the remarks made by Mr. 
H. A. L. Fisher, the President of the Board of Education. A more 
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extended report has reached us from which the following significant 
and interesting remarks are drawn :— 

“The Library seemed to him to avoid many of the principal defects 
which attached to much of the library administration in this country. In 
many of our towns handsome buildings served as public libraries, but exami- 
nation of the shelves found the books lamentably deficient in quantity and 
quality, while the authorities administering affairs had no conception of the 
variety and complexity of gifts demanded in a good librarian. Inadequate 
salaries were paid, and consequently inadequate services rendered. In this 
respect they had a good deal to learn from America.” 

A great war library is to be an important part of the National 
War Museum, which the Government are creating. In making this 
announcement at a luncheon given in the Carpenters’ Hall by the 
library Committee of the City of London, Sir Alfred Mond said it 
was astonishing how the literature of the war had giown. A 
library of 30,000 or 40,000 volumes would scarcely cover that which 
already exists. The services of Prof. Oman, of Oxford, have been 
enlisted as chairman of the War Library Committee. In aski 
the support of the City Corporation for the war museum, Sir Alfr 
said they would require a building worthy of such a collection. It 
would not be merely a museum, but a great living piece of English 
history. Sir Alfred also spoke of a great roll of honour of all men 
who have made the great sacrifice finding a place within its walls, 
and suggested that a site must be found for it in some easily 
accessible central position. We are not aware that the Library 
Association is represented upon the War Library Committee, and we 
believe that a trained librarian has not been appointed to administer 


the Library. 
OBITUARY. 


We learn with great regret that Mr. HENRY Bonn, Chief 
Librarian of Portsmouth, honorary secretary of the Publications 
Committee of the Library Association, in which capacity he was 
also editor of The Library Association Record, died in tragic circum- 
stances on July 25. 

Henry Bond was born on November 23rd, 1871, at Barrow-in- 
Furness, and received his initiation into libiary work in the public 
library of his native town, which he entered in his sixteenth year. 
Until 1892 he served there, and students of the public library 
movement will remembe1 that the five years thus represented were 
years of almost sporadic development in public libraries. Any 
well-trained young man in the few good libraries then existing was 
almost sure of rapid p1omotion to one or other of the libraiies being 
established. Bond was the fortunate possessor of a pleasing 
personality and a certain sureness of manner which seeme' 
assurance of success. When barely twenty-one years of age he 
received the librarianship of the pretty old town of Kendal in 
Westmoreland, where, it seems, he found much to do ; and he has 
often told the present writer of the schemes he dreamed when 
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walking home at Kendal in the late evening hours. He remained 
at Kendal less than two years, for in November, 1894, he was 
appointed City Librarian of Lincoln. Here, again, he made good 
progress both socially and in a library sense, and it was from Lincoln 
that we first heard of him as a figure in the professional world. 
Not a literary man in any general sense, he could turn a readable 
article at will, and he made frequent contributions to library and 
other periodicals. Dr. Baker, in the preface to the first edition of 
his Guide to Best Fiction, acknowledges h‘s debt to Bond for help 
in the planning of that work. Frequent letters on such matters 
as ‘the use of the linotype in catalogue printing,” ‘‘ the Quinn- 
Brown classification,” and other subjects appeared in The Library 
and The Library Association Record. In connexion with the 
Quinn-Brown system he offered the outline of one of his own 
making, which ran :— 


A.—Arts and Industries. 

C.—Classics, General Lite:ature .—Natural and Mathematical 
and Language. Science. 

D.—Drama and Poetry. P.—Philosophy and Theology. 

F.—Fiction. $.—Social Science. 

H.—History and Biography. T.—Travel and Topography. 


To our own pages he contributed various articles, including 
a well-argued one on the controversy on “fiction annotation,” which 
arose at the appearance of the book of Dr. Baker's referred to 
above in 1goo. 

In 1899-1900 he served as President of the North-Midland 
Library Association. His connexion with Lincoln was completed 
by the publication of a brief work entitled. 

In March, rgor, he was appointed Chief Librarian of Woolwich, 
and there the principal work of his life was done. During his 
tenure of office the fine libraries at Plumstead and Eltham were 
built, and a generous system of work, and, be it noted, of staff- 
recompense, were organized. The unfortunate step of his pro- 
fessional hfe was the accepting of the Chief Librarianship of St. 
Pancras, a borough which failed to keep faith with him and with its 
obligations in regard to libraries. Commencing work there in 
January, 1906, with the happiest prospects, he was compelled to 
see a political party become dominant which overthrew the libraries, 
cancelled his position, and recreated it as a half-time position at 
half the salary which at appointment he had been promised. No 
doubt from this unfair and ungenerous treatment came some of the 
difficulties which ended his life. 

Te final appointment in September, 1914, to Portsmouth 
refroved him from the centre of things; but he had much to 
occupy him there. The libraries were in a most backward condition, 
ill-classified or not at all, the reference library scarcely worthy of 
the name, the cataloguing of a primitive type. He seems to have 
thrown himself fully into the work of re-organizing, and his first 
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annual report showed that progress—necessarily difficult and slow 
in war time—was being made on many lines. We have the best 
authority for saying that his public work at Portsmouth was good. 


He became a member of the Library Association Council in 
1903 ; and in 1905 became Honorary Secretary of the Publications 
Committee ; and for the last twelve years he must have spent a 
great deal of time and thought in preparing programmes, con- 
ferences, and especially in the task of editing the Record. His 
methods and views were conservative, up to a certain point. Asa 
librarian he preferred the orderly system of the indicator, although 
he had no definite objection to open shelves. In cataloguing he 
seemed to lean towards the “ dictionary” school. These attitudes 
found their complement in his editing of the Record. He held that 
its business was not to give the latest library happenings imme- 
diately they occurred, but to be, as its name implied, a “‘ record ”’ 
of transactions that had permanence. How far this ideal was 
achieved, and how far it was a wise one, our readers must judge 
for themselves. He modified these views of late, and the Record 
this year has been exemplary both in punctuality of publication, 
and in the modernity of its matter. 

In person Bond was slightly above medium size, well-built, 
and of prepossessing appearance, in manners courteous and 
unaffected, in speech satisfactory, with that light vowel intonation 
which northerners seldom lose. His death is a loss of a very real 
kind to the Association he served so long. 


NOTES. 


In the July Atheneum, Miss A. V. Dunton urges that a com- 
promise between the suggestions of the W.E.A. andexisting arrange- 
ments offers the best solution to the problem of who is to control 
pnblic libraries. “‘ The public, attached to their Free Libraries, 
will resent any attempt to put control of their reading and choice 
of books into the hands of the schoolmaster. His chance must 
come earlier.” From their earliest years children should be pro- 
vided with books at the schools, even in the nursery schools, 
where there should be picture books; and in schools for older 
children the library should be ‘‘ full of clearly printed, gaily-bound, 
beautiful picture books, to enthral the mind and meet every variety 
of child. It will train taste and judgment so naturally and happily 
that when boys and girls leave school at 14 or 18 they will be able 
to choose their books from the public library, and capable of 
forming and managing the libraries they desire. It is for the 
educational authorities to devise and provide the ideal school 
library, that the next generation may be able to form public 
libraries to meet all the needs of a democratically educated 
community.” 
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War Savincs LANTERN LecturEs.—In order to show more 
clearly the connection between civilian effort and the war, the 
National War Savings Committee have prepared some new lantern 
slides which, with notes, will be on loan to secretaries of local War 
Savings Associations and Committees. It is understood that a 
limited number of sets will be at the disposal of schools, literary 
societies, and clubs. Four lectures are available. The first two 
are entitled ‘‘ Goods and Services,” and “ Food Production and 
the Future,” and deal with civilian work, particularly that of 
women ; the third shows pictures of the Western front, and the 
fourth deals with sea-power. The object is to encourage “ war 
saving "’ and reduce needless spending, so that larger resources 
may be at the country’s disposal for productive and defensive 
work. Application should be made to the National War Savings 
Committee (“ War Savings Lectures ’’), Salisbury Square, London, 


E.C. 4. 
REVIEWS. 
GENERAL BOOKS. 


Becpie, Harotp. The Proud Citizen. 17 Illus. Cr. 8vo., 
pp. xxiv., 224. Hodder & Stoughton, 1917. 5s. net. 

Mr. Harold Begbie appears to consider that the City of London in its 
action with regard to the War gives a picture of civic patriotism which he 
suggests is typical of the civic life of England. The book, like all Mr. Begbie’s 
work, is, of course, excellent journalism, if not something more. The work of 
Sir Charles Wakefield in the early stages of the war was of a very high 
character, and his recruiting campaign certainly did a great deal towards the 
organisation of the army of to-day. How far the intiuence of the City of 
London worked on the financial] side, and in what direction, has yet to be 
written, and will, perhaps make an equally interesting book with the one 
under consideration. 

BREND, WiLu1AM A., M.A. Camb., M.D. (State Medicine), B.SC. 
Lond. Health and the State. Demy 8vo., pp. xi., 354. Constable 
and Co., Ltd., 1917. os. 6d. net. 

If we are to be governed in every detail of our daily life, as ap 
increasingly probable, it is well that those who are to govern us should know 
something about this subject, the significance of which looms ever in front of 
us. The work deals with the great problems of infant mortality, disease, 
housing and medical treatment of the working classes amongst other things, 
and then discusses with considerable force, the complexity of public health 
administration, and emphasises the need for a Ministry of Public Health 
to bring together various threads of the whole of the administration. In the 
author’s words, his aims are ‘‘ to demonstrate the need for complete re- 
organisation of the public health services. There is in this country an immense 
amount of entirely avoidable sickness, and we fail very gravely to make the 
best use of modern medical and scientific knowledge to prevent it. We spend 
vast sums on mere palliatives, and we fail to handle vigorously the great 
environmental causes of disease which entail further cost by helping to fill our 
gaols, asylums, and workhouses. As a first and immediate step it is urged 
that we should create a Ministry of Health which should itself examine the 
whole position, and report upon what fuither changes are desirable in the way 
of co-ordinating central administration, giving local authorities effective 
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power to deal with the causes of the disease, and making provision for the 
care and treatment of those who cannot obtain these advantages under the 
present confused and imperfect system. We must necessarily proceed by 
steps, but each step should bring nearer the achievement of a complete and 
co-ordinated scheme for the protection of the public welfare. 

*« Humanity cannot escape suffering, for that is inseparable from life; 
but organised society can abolish much of the misery which results from 
disease. No nation has yet realised the immense possibilities which exist 
in this direction, and in the past the efforts to improve public health have 
been haphazard and costly. But the era which will follow the war will see 
new methods adopted, new ideals pursued, and added value attached to 
human life.” 

BLEACKLEY, Horace. Life of John Wilkes; Demy 8vo., xiii., 
pp. x., 464. John Lane,1917. 16s. net. 

. Bleackley has done his work exceedingly well, and produced not 
only a well-drawn portrait of his subject, but a vivid picture of contemporary 
life and habits. The biography has obviously required close investigation 
and painstaking research in the practically unexplored field of manuscript 
sources available at the British Museum. We have as a result much fresh 
light thrown upon a man, who up to the present has too often been lightly 
dismissed as poseury and mere adventurer. Wilkes undoubtedly affected the 
spirit of his age. He protested, and not in vain, against the despotism of the 
throne, and did more than any other man to prevent George III. from becoming 
an absolute monarch. His name will always be associated with that ot 
Bradlaugh in securing the right of electors to return a man of their own 
unfettered choice to Parliament. He did much also to secure the freedom of 
the press, and was the direct cause of some of the most valuable statutory 
enactments safeguarding that liberty. Always in advance of his times, we 
find him advocating an extension of the franchise and Free Trade in the shape 
of ‘‘ free importation of grain,’’ long before either of these measures was 
within the scope of practical politics. A demagogue, it is true, but not 
necessarily a humbug, he left his mark, and on the whole a useful mark, upon 
the history of his times. To morality he made no pretence, and our author 
does not attempt (it would have been in vain), to whitewash him in this 
respect. His amours were at least open and unashamed. He cannot be 
judged by the standards of the 2oth century, and while he was no better, he 
was little worse than many of his compeers. A number of interesting portraits 
and views add pleasure to the perusal of this well written book, which brings 
so clearly before us the political and social life of the 18th century. 


CALVERT, ALBERT F., P.M. The Grand Lodge of England (1717- 
1917). An Account of 200 Years of English Freemasonry. In 
Commemoration of the Bi-Centenary. 280 illus. Demy 8vo., 
pp. Xxii., 300, 280. Herbert Jenkins, Ltd., 1917. 12s. 6d. net. 
Although not a history of the craft as a whole, this interesting work gives 

a history of Masonry since its organisation on definite lines by the institution 

of the Grand Lodge of England of which Masons are now celebrating the 

bi-centenary. The book is well documented, and contains no less than 280 

plates illustrating men, places and documents of historic interest. The 

index is unfortunately not so good as the work deserves. 

Carr, J. Comyns. The Ideals of Painting. 121 Illus. Cr. 8vo., 


p- vii., 456. Macmillan & Co., Ltd., v0 $2. 
is book, as its title implies, discusses the ideals held by the artists 


rather than the technical details of their art, and an endeavour has been made 
to compare and contrast the spiritual meanings that have been pursued in the 
work of separate schools. To anyone who wishes to get an idea of the general 
tendencies of the psychology of painting, this volume will give a fresh point of 
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view. The author discusses the conflict between portrait, genre and 
painting in various countries and their relative importance, and has con- 
tributed some very valuable facts and ideas on a vast subject. 


DweE E. Dwelley’s Parish Records, Vol. 5. Bishop's Trans- 
scrips at Wells, Vol. 4. Demy 8vo., pp. 255. E. Dwelley. 
Freet. 1917. Ios. net 
A volume of the valuable series of genealogical :ecords of Devon and 

Somerset undertaken by the compiler. Nine parishes are dealt with. 

GAIRDNER, W. H. T., B.A., Oxon. Egyptian Colloguial Arabic ; a 
Conversational Grammar and Reader. 1 Illus. Demy 8vo., 
pp. xiv., 300. W. Heffer & Sons, Ltd., 1917 12s. 6d. net. 
he author admits in his preface that very excellent wo1k has been done 

on the colloquial dialect of Arabic used in Egypt, but he suggests that what is 
wanted is a book “ which should have constantly in view the ensemble 
of teacherard Ey pil, and the oral conversational work in which they are supposed 
to be engaged.” There is little doubt that he nas succeeded in his object, 
and by printing the Arabic in Roman type and giving the pronunciation 
according to the modern international phonetic symbols, he helps students 
considerably. The study of this dialect is of the greatest importance in our 
future commercial and administrative connection with Egypt, and as a large 
number of administrative and commerciz] 1epresentatives will be engaged 
in Egypt afte: the war, the book will no doubt increase proportionally in 
value. 


Hannay, Davip. Diaz. Demy 8vo., pp. vi., 319. Frontis. Constable 


and Co., Ltd., 1917. 6s. net. 

The biography of Diaz is the history of Mexico for the latter half of the 
nineteenth century, and it is impossible to understand the development of 
this State without making a study of one of the greatest men it has ever 
reproduced. Diaz was an autocrat, but the man has yet to be found who can 
govern mixed races unless he possesses a sufficient degree of autocratic 
ee As the author says, for 27 years Diaz actually was the government of 

exico. ‘‘ In other words, the Government of Mexico was, in the technical 
sense of the word, a ‘tyranny.’ A single man had taken to himself all the 
powers of the State, and was not a whit the less tyrant because he used them 
to the best of his ability and with the help of the wisest advice he could 
obtain for the general good. No great event, or succession of events, divides 
these twenty-six years of rule into periods. Their history cannot be told 
chronologically—or at least nothing is gained, and some quite unnecessary 
repetition is incurred, if we follow the mere order of the time. We have one 
single subject to deal with—the manipulation of Mexico by President Diaz. 
- . And the subject is the sincere effort of a strong-willed and clear- 
headed man to cure a chronic anarchy, by police repression, by the spread of 
mere school education, and by the development of material prosperity.” 

The book may be recommended as a clear outline of the important period 
in Mexican history leading up to the present anarchy and conflict with the 
United States. The subject of this memoir is by no means the least impor- 
tant of those dealt with in the series in which it appears, ‘‘ The Makers of the 
Nineteenth Century.”’ 

JeupwinE, J. W., LL.B., Camb. Tort, Crime and Police in Medie- 
val Britain. A review of some Early Law and Custom. 

Cr. 8vo., pp. xix., 292. Williams & Norgate, 1917. 6s. net. 

This work is interesting on account of its collection of the antiquities 
of English law and the survey of the development of criminal law. The 
author’s historical summary is good, and it would be perhaps impossible 
to find the same information elsewhere. We are afraid that the author, 
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when he comes to consider modern life, is perhaps too much hampered by 
somewhat narrow-minded views. His ideal commurity appears to be a loose 
federation of guilds of which we had a much better picture in William Morris* 
“* News from Nowhere.’ But to the student who is wise enough to differen- 
tiate between opinions and historical statements, the book will be useful. 


LESLIE, SHANE. The End of a Chapter. Demy 8vo., pp. vi., 200. 

Constable & Co., Ltd., 1917. 5s. net. 

The author has given us an interesting study of the epoch immediately 
preceding the war, “‘ realising that he had witnessed the suicide of the civilisa- 
tion called Christian, and the travail of a new era to which no gods have been 
as yet rash enough to give their name, and remembering that, with his 
friends and contemporaries, he shared the fortunes and misfortunes of being 
born at the end of a chapter in history.”’ His main point is that sensational- 
ism was the principal feature of the period in question, and in a clever 
chapter entitled ‘‘ Post-Victorianism,” he dilates upon the influences which 
corroded literature, the press and the pulpit. Of the novelists he writes: 
“A bright mildew pervaded their pages. Their Victorian fathers had eaten 
sour grapes in the garden of Mrs. Grundy, and the children’s teeth were set 
on edge. There was a cry for something wilder than Scott, for something 
more gloomy than the Brontés, for something more sexual than George 
Eliot. Dickens and Miss Austen were as forgotten as the Pentateuch. Even 
novelists who had begun writing in the Victorian age developed new and 
unexpected methods. Wells became the chemical and mechanised romanticist 
of his time. An interest in science served him and his readers in place of 
love and chivalry. There arose a cry for the future instead of the past.” 
The book contains many original ideas. 


PEARSE, PapRaic H. Collected Works of Padraic H. Pearse. 
Demy 8vo., pp. xix., 341, vi. Maunsel & Co., Ltd., 1917. 
7s. 6d. net. 

This contribution to the literature of the modern Celtic school arouses a 
question as to what great things its author might have lived to do had he 
hewn out a different path for himself. His writing is tuned not only to the 
minor key natural to his school, but also bears as an undercurrent the tragic 
note of his career. He was imbued with one idea, the beauty of all that 
appertained to his native country, Ireland, and throughout his writings this 
central passion gives life and flesh and blood to his phrases. The Rebel and 
the Singer, different as they are in form, both sound a deep note of great 
unmiest. ‘‘ The true teacher must suffer and do,”’ cries the Singer, ‘‘ He must 
break bread to the people ; he must go into Gethsemane and toil up the steep 
of Golgotha.”” We can do but scant justice in the short space at our disposal 
to the underlaying force and meaning of the work here reviewed. 


SPURRELL, H. G. F., M.A., M.B., B.Ch.Oxon. F.Z.S. Modern Man 
and His Forerunners. A Short Study of the Human Species 
Living and Extinct. 6 Illus. Demy 8vo., pp. xii., 192. 
G. Bell & Sons, Ltd., 1917. 7s. 6d. net. 

It is no light task to trace the evolution of the human species through the 
appalling extent of time since its origin which Dr. Spurrell roughly estimates 
at some two hundied thousand years. Naturally, when seen through a 
ne marae so startling, to-day’s events appea. much modified in importance. 

ether the present war is to be an overwhelming factor in determining the 
future destiny of the race is one of the questions which cannot but arouse 
intense interest. 

“We have to-day,”’ says the author, “‘ more information regarding man 
than has ever been brought together before, and our view of the history of 
of mankind is now so comprehensive, both as regards time and space, that 
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which sound because locally formed and 
ally applied, have had to discarded. The result is for the moment 
bewilderment.” 

This excellent summary of the known facts on the development of 
mankind covers the following ground :— 

“The Problems of Anthropology, The Zoological Position of Man, 
Extinct Species and Races of Man and their Culture, The Growth of Human 
Power and Numbers duiing the Neotholic Age, The Origin of Civilization.” 
In conclusion the author says :—'‘‘ On this note we must close with what 
content we may, a note not of pessimism but of agnosticism. We know little 
of man’s origin. He comes out of dim mists of urcertainty. The whole 
course of his existence up to to-day presents a long series of problems before 
which we stand baffled. And of his final destiny we dare not even guess.” 


FICTION. 
HowarD, KeBie. The Gay Life. Cr. 8vo., pp. 315. John Lane, 
1917. 6s. 

Mr. Keble Howard i in an author’s note disarms us by his careful definition 
of “* gay ’’ and “‘ stage,”’ but as we knew his work too well to indulge in qualms 
lest he should join the ranks of the writers he characterises as sex-specialists 
and professional purveyors of inexpensive pornography, we turned rapidly 
from his definitions to his story, and were in no manner surprised to find every 
page of it diverting and highly moral. Jilly Nipchin is at once a fine lady 
and guttersnipe, as a truly great comedienne should be, and she veers from 
vole to réle with such bewildering versatility that we have no moment and 
no breath to criticise the plausibility or possibility of her deeds and conduct. 
Ruthlessly she pursues her ‘‘ equilibberist * lover, Ed. Chauncey, whom she 
captures at a monemt when he is venturing his precious neck doing a ‘‘ stunt ” 
in which a pyramid of tables and chairs, a rod anda globe play their perilous 
part. The whole book is extremely entertaining. 


VALLOTTON, BENJAMIN. Potterat and the War. Cr. 8vo., pp. 326. 


William Heinemann, 1917. 5s. net. 

Potterat is a character : at first he bores us a little, then we love him, 
then we live in his hopes and suffer with his fears, and, at the close of the story, 
we are overwhelmed by the war as he has been overwhelmed, and attempt to 
“do our bit’ in much the same well-meant spirit, which he summarises 
thus : “ My boy,” he tells himself, “‘ these heights of courage come very rarely 
in a man’s life. To write only to foreigners, is not the part of a good citizen. 

. Good things run in threes! . . . Ina democratic country like 
this, the private citizen may, and ought to, keep in touch with the authorities. 
Now, since you haven't exactly been in agreement with their decrees for the 
Jast year, it might be as well for you to write and tell them so frankly, ex- 
plaining your own point of view respectfully. You are in the right: on 
principle, throughout your career, you have upheld the Government ; you 
have paid your taxes regularly ; you are free from debt ; your private life 
and character have always been spotless ; this being the case, you have a good 
right to put forward your point of view . . . and if, after all, they insist 
on bringing you to book for breaking the regulations, if they accuse you of 
giving information to foreign nations, because you have written to two well- 
known and honourable people, residing outside this territory, well, it can’t be 


helped . . . you won't be the first to have made a mistake. 

Major Davel did worse than that . . . Ina Republic, surely it is not a 
crime to declare to the authorities one’s point of view, and to ask them a 
questionortwo . . . andthatinthe politest way,too. . . . Certainly 
it’snot! . . . That Major has risked his life, and lest a leg : others have 
lost both eyes ; surely I can risk something for a letter. . . . Not to 


mention that very likely they know nothing about it. This will ~, them 
something to think about. . . . Now, another March! * and 
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Potterat rose, went to the cupboard, and _ into the gramaphone the 
“ Cantique Suisse,” closed the door, and sat down again at thetable. Very 
soon, inspired by the distant music, he began to write, his tongue between his 
teeth, multiplying his capitals, by way of oe ana his respect. 

The other people in the book are as much alive as Potterat himself. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

The English Catalogue of Books for 1916. Roy. 8vo., pp. 284. 
The Publishers’ Circular, Ltd., 1917. 7s. 6d. net. 

This volume, the 80th annual issue of the English Catalogue of Books, 
contains a total of 9,149 items, being a decrease of 1,516 as compared with 
the previous year. It is interesting to note that the top figure reached in the 
last ten years was 12,379 in 1913. Apparently the paper shortage is the 
principal factor in the decrease which probably will be still more noticeable 
during the current year. The number of volumes of fiction issued during 
1916 is 1,830, as against 1,693 in 1915. In nearly every other department of 
literature except naval and military works, a decrease is shown. 

REPORTS. 

NEWARK-ON-TRENT (BoRoUGH).—Report of the Gilstrap Free Public 
Library Committee, August, 1916, to March, 1917. 
Librarian—Mizpan GILBERT. Income: {£395—from rate £15); from 

investments, rent, &c., 113. Expenditure Books, binding and peri 

60; salaries and wages, £257. Stock: Lending 9,167; reference, 2 036. 
ssues Lending, 32,898; reference, 13,732. 

A meritorious little report of good work done in circumstances of severe 
financial necessity The rate contribution does not do Newark great credit. 
The use of the library is rapidly increasing, and as will be seen, the reference 
issues are very good relatively. As there are 4,006 lending library borrowers 
the stock is more than inadequate. There is a vigorous juvenile department, 
eight lectures were given, and literature was provided generally to soldiers. 
An interesting feature was an exchange of greetings with the great daughter 
city of Newark, N.J., to which the Library Committee sent a history of the 
old city, a cannon-ball used in the siege of Newark, 1644-5, and some engravings. 
Be.rast (City AND County BorouGH).—Twenty-Eighth Annual 

Report of the Committee of the Public Libraries, 1916-17. 

Acting Chief Librarian—]. B. GotpsBrouGH. No financial statement. 
Stock Lending 68,015; reference, 37,046. Issues: Lending, 485,719; 
reference, 65,819—an all-over increase of 47,284, and the largest issue recorded 
since the opening of the libraries. The Report does not record any activities 
beyond the usual ones, except that 562 volumes have been sent to local 
camps, and 1,469 items have been sent to the Camps Libraries. We are 
interested to notice that of nine members of the staff serving with the Army, 
three hold commissioned rank, and another is in an Officers’ Cadet Corps. 
One of these, Second-Lieutenant Warren, has been wounded, and two were 
invalided home suffering from shell shock. The Report makes the following 
sympathetic reference to the death of the late Chief Librarian, Mr. G. H. 
Elliott.—‘‘ Mr. G. H. Elliott.—It is with great regret that your Committee 
have to record the sudden death on 23rd January, I91 7, of Mr. G. H. Elliott, 
the Chief Librarian. He was appointed to that ode in April, 1888, and had 
thus almost completed 29 years’ service in the , over the growth of 


which he had watched with pride from its beginning as a reoey ee Lending Library 
to the present time when it consists of Central (Reference and Lending) and 
four Branch Libraries, with a stock of 100,000 volumes and an issue of over 
half-a-million volumes a year. He was responsible for the selection, classifica- 
tion, and cataloguing of thislarge collection of books, to the supervision of which 
he applied the best of his abilities. His desire was always to supply the public 
with the best and latest books in all classes of Literature, Science, and Art.” 


j 
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Croypon (County BorouGH).—Twenty-Eighth Annual Report of 

the Libraries Committee, 1916-17. 

Chief Librarian—W. C. Berwick SAYERS. Population 177,345: 
Income, £4,595—from rate £4,300. Expenditure: Books, periodicals an 
binding, £1,000; rent and taxes, £382; salaries and wages, ry on 
charges, £96 ; contribution to Upper Norwood (Joint) Branch Library, £375. 

475 was invested in War Loan. Stock : Lending, 69,349 ; reference, 32,975. 
ssues : Lending, 408,345; reference 98,046. 

The borrowers from the lending libraries have decreased by 360, but 
the issues have increased 2,578. The newsrooms were all closed at 9 p.m. 
47 library talks were given at three centres, when the lecture-room accommo- 
dation proved insufficient ; the figures include a new series at the South 
Norwood Branch. Nine exhibitions were held. Books for the blind were 
provided for the first time. A Roll of Honour was inaugurated. Nearly 
700 donations are recorded. The report congratulates Mr. Richard Wright, 
of the Reference Library, on his promotion to a commission in the field. 
It concludes with an extract from Sir Frederick Kenyon’s letter to the 
Norwich Library. The Upper Norwood report is included ; we have noticed 
this separately. 

CROYDON AND LAMBETH. UpPpeR Norwoop Pustic LiBrary.— 

Seventeenth Annual Report, 1916-17. 

Librarian—W. H. Ransome. Income, £827; Croydon and Lambeth 
Libraries Committees each contributed to this the sum of £375; expenditure 
£760—books, periodicals and binding, {119 ; salaries, {298 ; loan charges, 
rates and taxes, £88. Stock: Lending 11,460; reference 1,377. Issues: 
Lending, 58,620 ; reference 14,122. 

The library serves a border-line district between the two boroughs and 
is managed by a separate committee composed of an equal number of repre- 
sentatives from each. Expenditure on books has been greatly curtailed, the 
ambition of the Committee being apparently to accumulate capital—it has a 
balance of {901, of which {689 is in War Loan—in order to increase of its 
future income. The issues show an increase of 13,000 ; and it is mentioned 
that the naval and military forces in the district make great use of the library. 


LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS. 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH.—Monthly Bulletin, June, 1917. 

This excellent number contains matter dealing with the War, a most 
useful article on President Wilson as a writer with an annotated list of his 
works, one on the Southern Mountaineers which all lovers of won ene 
will desire to possess, select reviews of recent books extracted from {periodicals 
and the usual fully annotated and classified list of additions. 


Norwich Pusiic LiBRARIES.—Readers’ Guide. June, 1917. 1d. 

Contains a select annotated list on America and the Great War, and one 
on Jane Austen, in addition to the usual well annotated, classified list of 
additions. The reading lists, although briefer than usual, are of the standard 
we have learned to expect from Norwich. 


RocHDALE Pusiic LIBRARIES. Business Books: A Selection of 
Books in the Rochdale Public Libraries. 23 pp. 1917. 64 in. 
by 4in. Gratis. 

A very useful annotated list of Parliamentary papers, Patent Office 
publications, directories, atlases, works in classified order on the various 
aspects of business life and methodology, and of technical periodicals. The 
ae ge succinct and practical. Not the least virtue of the list is its handy 
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GRAFTON & CO0.S NEW PUBLICATIONS 


THE CINEMA STAR 

By CLIVE HOLLAND eyed of My ” «The 
Lovers of Mademoiselle,’’ etc.) 5s. net. 

A realistic and absorbing picture of life behind the scenes vat a fasion- 
able London drapery store, where the heroine, Vera Vane, is a 
mannequin ere becoming a cinema actress and ultimately a famous 
cinema “star.” 

“ Breezy, wholesome, and sure to be popular.” —The Globe. 


LONDON IN WAR TIME 
By C. SHERIDAN JONES (Author of “The Unspeakable Prussian.”’) 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. In Coloured Paper Boards, 1s, net. 
The author reveals the strange underworld of romance and adventure 
brought about in the Metropolis by the War. 


LIFE ENJOYABLE 
By WALTER M. GALLICHAN (Author of “ The Great Unmarried,” 
“ The Religion of Kindness,” etc.) ... Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
A practical treatise on the art of making the best of this world. 


Coptic House, 8, Coptic St., London, W.C. I. 


BOOKS ON THE GREAT WAR. 


Vol. IV. By F. W. T. LANGE. 7s. 6d. Net. 
“A most useful annotated register of foreign and English publications.” 
—Atheneum. 


“The work is likely to be the Standard Bibliography of this war, and 
reflects the greatest credit on the author’s industry, insight and 
power of classification. It deals not only with English books, but 
contains a wonderful list of foreign treating of the various phases 
of the War, with many illuminating annotations. Future his- 
torians of the War, or any part of it, will find this monumental 
work an absolute necessity.” —The Norwood News. 


“The work on which you are engaged is one of the great departments 
by which the high interests of the community are advanced.” 
—Rev. Jas. Tuomas, Metropolitan District Secretary, The British 
and Foreign Bible Society. 


“Tt will be invaluable to all of us now and hereafter, and I am sure all 
book-men are greatly in your debt.” —W. C. BERWICK SAYERS, Esq., 
F.L.A., Chief Librarian, Croydon Public Libraries. 

“Your work will be most valuable later on, and is very useful for present 
needs.” —B. KETTLE, Esq., Chief Librarian, Guildhall Library, 


GRAFTON & CO., Coptic House, 8, Coptic Street, London, W.C. 1. 


lll. 


THE CARD CATALOGUE 


A PRACTICAL MANUAL FOR PUBLIC 
C— AND PRIVATE LIBRARIES C4 
BY 
W. C. BERWICK SAYERS 
Croydon Public Libraries. Author of “The Children’s Library,” etc. 


axo SAMES DOUGLAS STEWART 
Islington Public Libraries. Author of “The Sheaf Catalogue,” “How 
to Use a Library,” etc. Editor of “The English Catalogue of Books.” 
A complete handbook for the preparation of any kind of 
Card Catalogue for any kind of Library. Included also 
are chapterson OTHER LIBRARY USES OF CARDS 


Royal 8vo., about 90 pages with numerous illustrations 
and examples. Art Linen. Price 3s. net. 


GRAFTON & Co., 8, Coptic St., puneeenenent sn w.c. 1, 


BOOK END-PAPERS 


FANCY LININGS: AND COVERS. 


A variety of artistic and useful papers always in stock, 
including “Carrara,” “ Sicilian,” Floral and other patterns. 


SPECIAL DESIGNS PREPARED. 
SKETCHES & SUGGESTIONS SUBMITTED. 


Patterns and Prices on application. 


WILLIAM BROWN & Co. Limited, 


36—42, ST. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.Cc. 3. 


Co., Ltd., 36-42, St. Mary Axe, London, 
the Proprietors by Grarron & Co., 8, Coptic Strect, Bloomsbury, London, W.C. 1, 


